"I TAKE THE SUN AND THROW IT . . ." J\
Work! . * * Work! . . . Marie was feeling her
own brain growing. Her hands were getting
cleverer. Soon Professor Lippman trusted her
with a piece of original research and she had won
her opportunity to show her skill and the origin-
ality of her mind. Any day of six she could be
seen, in her coarse science overall, standing before
an oak table in the lofty physical laboratory of
the Sorbonne watching some delicate piece of
apparatus or gazing at the steady boiling of some
fascinating substance. Other similar workers were
round her, men for the most part, utterly silent,
doing a thing that was more absorbing thau
talk.
But when the experiments had come out, die
boys looked at the girl, said a word at the door,
pressed round her to make friends. She was grow-
ing a little less standoffish. Once the boys* eager-
ness to walk with her became so eager that her
friend Mademoiselle Dydyuska had to shoo them
away with her parasol. Marie had no time for
friendship. With an iron will, a mad love for
perfection and an incredible stubbornness she
stuck to her work.
She won her licence in Physics in 1893 and
in Mathematics in 1894, being top of the list in
Physics and second in Mathematics. She was also
working for perfection in French, refusing to
allow any Polish accent to remain on her tongue;
she intended to speak French like the French with
only a little rolling of the "r," which, though she
did not intend it, only added to her dharm.